LENIN, DICTATOR
trary, had the inevitable effect of intensifying the old
inequality in favour of the Kulaks or well-to-do peasants.
In point of fact the land-distribution decrees did not
recognize the status quo, seeing that ever since October
the peasants had shared out the land on their own
initiative.
But the situation in Russia grew more and more tragic
and this mutual allocation of the soil was soon to prove
an illusion. The armistice put an end to the struggle on
the various fronts, but civil war was spreading ruin and
devastation through what yesterday had been the
Russian Empire.
From the end of 1918, to the autumn of the year
following, the red armies had a rough handling on the
Volga, at Perm, on the Eastern front. General louden-
itch pushed them back northwards to the very gates of
St. Petersburg.
During this chaotic period, Russia, as in all her troub-
lous times, experienced the horrors of famine. Lenin
paid no heed to that. He was convinced that a world-
wide revolution was bound to come. He felt that what
Bolshevism had to do at all costs was to hold on. He
set every wiieel turning to procure this great consumma-
tion, and instituted cwar communism'.
The first consequence of this new communism was the
forcible commandeering of farm produce from the pea-
sants who, suddenly as they had become landowners,
now found themselves as suddenly reduced to beggary.
These brutal exactions were carried out under the con-
trol of the agricultural Soviets. They roused the fury of
the moujiks who took to hiding their cereals. They gave
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